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Density  of  electrochemically  active  triple  phase  boundary  sites  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  that 
affect  the  performance  of  composite  cathodes  in  solid  oxide  fuel  cells.  Only  the  topologically  connected 
triple  phase  boundaries  can  become  electrochemically  active.  Therefore,  microstructure-based  geometric 
modeling  of  topologically  connected  triple  phase  boundaries  is  of  interest.  In  this  contribution,  three- 
dimensional  microstructure  simulations  are  utilized  to  predict  the  topological  connectivity  of  the 
triple  phase  boundaries  in  a  composite  SOFC  cathode  as  a  function  of  the  volume  fractions  of  the 
constituents,  particle  size,  shape,  and  the  thickness  of  the  cathode.  The  simulations  show  that  the  volume 
fractions  of  the  constituent  phases  and  electrode  thickness  are  the  most  important  factors  that  affect  the 
topological  connectivity.  The  simulations  also  reveal  the  geometric  conditions  under  which  most  of  the 
triple  phase  boundaries  are  topologically  connected,  so  that  for  such  SOFC  cathode  microstructures,  the 
existing  models  for  total  geometric  triple  phase  boundary  length  density  can  be  also  used  to  approximate 
the  length  density  of  the  topologically  connected  triple  phase  boundaries. 

©  2012  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Solid  oxide  fuel  cell  (SOFC)  is  an  attractive  energy  conversion 
device  featuring  high  energy  conversion  efficiency  [1,2].  An 
important  technological  challenge  for  SOFCs  is  to  lower  the  oper¬ 
ating  temperature  of  the  cell  (<600  °C),  which  can  increase  the 
long-term  stability  and  decrease  the  operating  cost.  In  SOFC  where 
yittria-stablized  zirconia  (YSZ)  is  used  as  electrolyte  and  strontium- 
doped  lanthanum  manganite  (LSM)  is  used  as  cathode,  the 
performance  of  SOFC  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  reaction  sites.  The 
oxygen  ion  conductivity  of  LSM  is  limited  at  low  operation 
temperatures;  YSZ  is  an  electron  insulator.  Therefore,  the  oxygen 
reduction  reaction,  which  involves  transfer  of  oxygen  gas,  electrons 
and  oxygen  ions,  primarily  occurs  at  one-dimensional  lineal 
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junctions  common  to  the  LSM,  YSZ  and  gaseous  oxidant  called 
triple  phase  boundaries  (TPB)  [3,4]. 

The  low  temperature  catalytic  activity  (and  hence  the  perfor¬ 
mance)  of  the  SOFC  cathodes  can  be  improved  by  increasing  the 
length  of  TPB  sites.  In  the  SOFCs  having  single  constituent  cathode, 
it  is  difficult  to  increase  the  length  of  TPB  as  they  exist  only  at  the 
planar  junction  between  electrolyte  and  cathode.  However,  TPB 
length  can  be  significantly  increased  via  the  use  of  porous  meso- 
scale  [5]  or  nano-scale  [6]  composite  cathodes  containing  three 
phases,  namely,  electrode  (e.g.,  LSM),  electrolyte  (e.g.,  YSZ),  and 
porosity  [7-10].  Likewise,  the  electrochemical  activity  of  SOFC 
anodes  can  also  be  improved  by  using  porous  composites  con¬ 
taining  electronic  conductor  (e.g.,  nicole),  electrolyte  (e.g.,  YSZ),  and 
porosity. 

Numerous  theoretical  models  have  been  proposed  to  predict  the 
total  geometric  TPB  length  per  unit  volume  of  the  composite 
electrode,  LTpb  [11-14],  as  a  function  of  the  parameters  such  as 
constituent  volume  fractions,  and  particle  size.  The  most  widely 
used  model  was  developed  by  Sunde  [11]: 
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Ltpb  =  /TPBnZedelPc(Zeded)Pc(Zelel)  (1) 

where  /tpb  is  the  circumference  of  the  intersect  formed  by  the 
impingement  of  the  electrode  and  electrolyte  particle;  n  is  the 
number  of  electrode  particles  per  unit  volume;  Zedei  is  the  number 
of  electrolyte  particles  impinged  with  one  electrode  particle; 
Pc(Zeded)  and  Pc(Zeiei)  are  the  probabilities  of  an  electrolyte  and 
electrode  particle  connected  to  its  corresponding  conductive 
network,  respectively.  Sunde’s  model  has  been  modified  into 
different  forms  in  other  studies  [13,14]  but  the  basic  assumptions 
remain;  a  constant  circumference  between  electrode  and  electro¬ 
lyte  through-out  the  composite  electrode,  percolating  porosity  and 
spherical  electrolyte  and  electrode  particles  of  constant  radii.  Eq. 
(1)  calculates  the  length  of  topologically  connected1  TPB  per  unit 
volume  of  a  composite  electrode.  The  probability  that  a  site  of  TPB 
is  topologically  connected  is  given  by  Pc(Zeded)^c(Zeiei),  where 
Pc(Zeded)  and  Pc(Zeiei)  are  percolating  probabilities  derived  accord¬ 
ing  to  percolation  theory.  Correct  calculation  of  percolating  prob¬ 
ability  requires  the  average  coordinate  number  of  the  particle 
mixture.  Sunde  [11]  assumes  the  average  coordinate  number  is  6; 
however,  such  assumption  might  be  inaccurate  in  a  particle 
mixture  where  the  radii  of  particle  differ  substantial. 

Computer  simulations  have  been  used  to  generate  more  realistic 
composite  electrode  microstructures.  In  simulations  of  composite 
electrodes,  particles  of  electrolyte  and  electrode  particles  are 
placed  randomly  in  a  spatial  lattice  [11,15-17]  or  are  close-packed 
[13,18-20].  In  computer  simulations,  length  of  TPB  is  measured 
either  by  tracking  each  individual  TPB  site  or  by  digital  image 
analysis.  The  topological  connectivity  of  TPB  is  determined  by 
examine  the  topological  connectivity  of  the  electrolyte  and  elec¬ 
trode  particles;  the  connectivity  of  pores  can  also  be  determined  by 
detecting  the  presence  of  a  connected  path  of  pore  pixels. 

Computer  simulations  are  not  yet  free  from  simplistic  geometric 
assumptions.  For  example,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  all  component 
particles  are  spheres,  although  their  shapes  are  allowed  to  alter 
slight  to  simulate  sintering  [13,17,19].  It  has  been  shown  that  flake¬ 
like  LSM  particles  can  be  synthesized  [21  ].  Particle  morphologies 
may  affect  both  total  length  and  connectivity  of  TPB. 

A  novel  analytical  model  for  the  length  of  TPB  in  composite 
electrodes  has  been  developed  to  capture  the  effect  of  particle 
morphology,  size  distribution  as  well  as  composition  and  porosity 
[22].  The  total  length  of  TPB  is  given  by 

iTPB  =  ^Fi ( a)F2(6P)F3  (k)f4(CV,  y)  1  (2) 

where  Fi(a)  captures  the  effect  of  composition,  or  volume  fraction 
ratio  (a)  between  electrolyte  and  electrode  particles;  F2(0p) 
captures  the  effect  of  porosity  (0p);  Fi(K)  captures  the  effect  of 
particle  morphology  designated  by  I<;  p4(CV,y)  captures  the  effect 
of  variance  (CV)  and  skewness  (y)  in  particle  size  distribution; 
<Dy>  and  <DL>  are  the  diameters  of  electrode  and  electrolyte 
particles,  respectively.  More  notably,  all  functions  in  Eq.  (2)  are 
explicit  expressions  of  the  microstructure  attributes.  The  details  of 
the  analytical  model  are  given  in  another  contribution  [22]. 

The  analytical  model  (Eq.  (2))  calculates  the  total  length  of  TPB 
and  does  not  distinguish  between  isolated  and  connected  TPB. 
While  Eq.  (2)  is  convenient  for  optimization  of  the  total  length  of 


1  It  is  important  to  note  that  although  not  all  active  TPB  is  of  equal  catalytic 
activity  in  actual  SOFC  operation.  A  theoretic  study  [18]  on  the  LSM— YSZ  composite 
cathode  has  shown  that  a  region  close  to  the  electrolyte  contributes  to  the  majority 
of  the  cathode  current  while  the  remaining  cathode  is  less  active,  which  is  due  to 
the  limited  ionic  conductivity  of  porous  YSZ.  Therefore,  this  study  focuses  on  the 
active  TPB  in  an  electrode  of  a  limited  and  realistic  thickness. 


TPB,  it  is  important  to  determine  the  connectivity  of  TPB  in 
analytical  model,  which  requires  computer  simulations.  The 
current  study  is  a  continuation  of  that  reported  in  [22]:  (i)  simu¬ 
lation  algorithms  are  developed  to  produce  three-dimensional 
microstructures  as  defined  in  the  analytical  model,  and  (ii)  the 
effects  of  microstructure  attributes,  including  composition, 
porosity,  particle  size  (ratio),  and  particle  morphology  on  TPB 
connectivity  are  studied. 

2.  Geometric  simulations  of  three-dimensional  porous 
composite  electrode  microstructures 

2.1.  Algorithm  for  simulations  of  microstructure  with  spherical 
powder  particles  (SPP) 

Spatially  isotropic  uniform-random  (IUR)  three-dimensional 
(3D)  microstructural  volume  segments  are  simulated.  A 
composite  electrode  is  simulated  by  placing  electrode  and  elec¬ 
trolyte  particles  in  a  fixed  cubic  simulation  box  in  an  isotropic 
uniform-random  way  and  the  unoccupied  space  is  porosity.  IUR 
positioning  means  that  the  location  of  a  particle  is  not  affected  by 
any  other  particle  in  the  box,  and  that  the  no  directionality  exists 
other  than  the  geometry  of  the  simulation  box  itself.  The  number  of 
electrolyte  particles  is  specified  by  NEL  and  electrode  particles  by 
Ned.  nel  and  NEE>  are  calculated  so  that  desired  composite  cathode 
composition  and  porosity  are  achieved  [22]: 

9P  =  exp  [  -  (nelVei  +  NedVed)]  (3) 


dEl  NelVel  ... 

&ed  ~  (4) 

where  Op,  0el  and  0E d  are  the  volume  fractions  of  pores,  electrolyte 
and  electrode,  respectively;  and  are  the  volumes  of  elec¬ 
trolyte  and  electrode  particles,  respectively. 

In  the  special  case  when  both  electrode  and  electrolyte  particles 
are  spherical,  the  microstructure  as  described  in  [22]  can  be 
simulated  by  an  efficient  algorithm.  In  the  analytical  model,  the 
particles  are  sequentially  grown  in  small  radial  increments  with 
growth  rates  proportional  to  their  respective  final  sizes  REL  and  RED 
in  the  microstructure  till  the  final  sizes  are  attained,  respectively. 
The  particles  are  allowed  to  freely  grow  on  the  canvas,  allowing 
unlimited  overlap,  to  simulate  an  “extended”  microstructure.  This 
process  is  conceptually  similar  to  the  evolution  of  an  extended 
microstructure  during  a  site  saturated  phase  transformation  where 
the  particles  of  each  constituent  grow  at  a  constant  rate  that  is 
proportional  to  their  final  size  [23,24].  During  such  microstructure 
evolution  the  ratio  of  the  extended  volume  fractions  of  the  elec¬ 
trolyte  and  cathode  phase  remains  constant;  let  a  be  this  ratio. 
Since  the  “extended”  microstructure  is  physically  untenable,  it 
must  be  converted  to  “real”  microstructure  where  the  impinge¬ 
ment  among  the  particles  in  the  extended  microstructure  is 
accounted  for.  It  is  possible  to  simulate  the  final  microstructure  by 
tracking  each  step  of  the  incremental  radial  growth  and  converting 
the  “extended”  microstructure  to  “real”  microstructure;  it  is, 
though,  more  efficient  to  directly  simulate  the  final  microstructure 
by  finding  out  which  how  each  phase  occupy  the  space  in  the 
simulation  box  at  the  end  of  the  process.  Without  loss  of  generality, 
let  us  assume  REL  >  RED.  A  point  P  in  the  simulation  box  is  labeled  as 
the  phase  of  the  particle  that  sweeps  it  first  during  the  microstructure 
evolution ,  or 


m 


=  arg  min 

i 


ie{EL,  ED},  d‘(P)  <  R‘ 


(5) 
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In  Eq.  (5),  L(P)  is  the  label  of  P,  with  possible  outcomes  as  EL,  ED 
or  porosity.  d\P )  is  the  distance  between  the  voxel  P  and  its  nearest 
neighboring  particle  of  phase  i,  which  can  be  EL  or  ED.  Rl  is  the 
(final)  radius  of  a  particle  of  phase  i.  Eq.  (5)  yields  the  following 
rules  for  the  conversion  of  extended  microstructure  to  real 
microstructure. 

1.  If  the  point  does  not  have  any  neighboring  particle  center  up  to 
distance  PEL  (PEL  >  PED),  the  voxel  is  labeled  as  porosity. 

2.  If  there  is  no  electrolyte  particle  center  up  to  distance  PED  and 
there  is  at  least  one  electrode  particle  center  within  distance 
fiEL,  the  voxel  is  labeled  as  EL. 

3.  If  there  is  no  electrode  particle  center  up  to  distance  PEL  and 
there  is  at  least  one  electrolyte  particle  center  within  distance 
Red ,  the  voxel  is  labeled  as  ED. 

4.  If  the  distances  from  the  nearest  neighboring  EL  and  ED  particle 
centers  are  both  smaller  than  their  corresponding  radii,  the 
point  is  assigned  to  the  phase  for  which  the  ratio  of  its  distance 
to  the  radius  of  the  particle  is  smaller  (according  to  Eq.  (5)). 


Rl  is  the  “radius”  of  the  rotated  particle  of  phase  i  (electrode  or 
electrolyte)  in  the  direction  of  the  vector  that  starts  at  the  center  of 
the  particle  and  ends  at  the  voxel  P  (see  Fig.  1).  d\P)  is  the  distance 
vector  between  P  and  the  nearest  particle  center  of  phase  i.  Eq.  (7) 
assigns  voxel  P  to  the  phase  which  has  the  smaller  ratio  of  its 
distance  to  the  voxel  P  and  the  directional  radius  R\  Each  voxel  is 
assigned  to  EL,  ED  or  porosity  phases  using  the  following  rules. 

1.  If  the  voxel  has  no  neighboring  particle  center  to  a  distance  of 
PEL  and  PED,  the  voxel  is  labeled  as  porosity. 

2.  If  there  is  no  electrolyte  particle  center  to  a  distance  of  PEL  and 
there  is  at  least  one  electrode  particle  center  within  a  distance 
of  PEE>,  the  voxel  is  labeled  as  ED. 

3.  If  there  is  no  electrode  particle  center  to  a  distance  of  PED  and 
there  is  at  least  one  electrolyte  particle  center  within  a  distance 
of  PEL,  the  voxel  is  labeled  as  EL. 

4.  If  the  distances  from  the  nearest  neighboring  electrode  and 
electrolyte  particle  centers  are  both  smaller  than  PEL  and  PEE>, 
respectively,  the  voxel  is  labeled  according  to  Eq.  (7). 


Fig.  2  shows  a  simulated  composite  electrode  microstructure  Figs.  3  and  4  are  simulated  composite  electrode  microstructures 

using  spherical  particles  of  same  size  for  electrode  and  electrolyte  using  needle-shaped  and  plate-like  particles,  respectively, 
phases. 


2.2.  Algorithm  for  simulations  of  microstructures  with  non- 
spherical  convex  powder  particles  (CPP) 


While  the  SPP  algorithm  limits  the  particle  morphology  to 
sphere,  slight  modification  will  enable  it  to  accommodate  particles 
of  any  convex  shape.  First  the  particles  are  positioned  IUR  in  the 
simulation  box  as  in  SPP;  in  addition,  each  particle  is  assigned  three 
rotational  degrees  of  freedom  (DOF).  The  rotational  DOF  are 
assigned  in  two  steps:  (1)  rotate  the  particle  around  its  character¬ 
istics  dimension  axis  by  angle  a;  (2)  rotate  the  characteristic 
dimension  axis  by  spherical  polar  angle  8  and  0  with  respect  to 
external  reference  axes.  Therefore,  three  angles  (a,  8  and  0)  are 
needed  to  uniquely  specify  the  orientation  of  a  particle  of  an 
arbitratry  convex  shape.  The  rotational  DOF  must  be  randomly 
assigned  so  that  the  requirement  of  isotropy  is2  fulfilled  in  the 
simulated  global  microstructure.  To  achieve  random  rotation,  an 
algorithm  developed  by  Arvo  [25]  was  used.  Arvo’s  algorithm 
generates  a  rotational  matrix  M  with  three  uniform-random  inputs, 
so  that  M  guarantees  spatial  orientation  randomization.  The 
geometry  of  a  convex  particle  is  specified  by  a  set  of  column  vectors 
designated  by  R  that  gives  the  position  vectors  of  the  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  particle.  The  rotated  particle,  designated  by  R  ,  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  column  vector  set  R  by  the  matrix  M: 

R  =  MR  (6) 

The  “real”  microstructure  having  non-spherical  convex  particles 
can  be  recovered  from  the  corresponding  simulated  extended 
microstructure  using  the  steps  similar  to  those  used  to  simulate  real 
microstructure  with  spherical  particles.  The  phase  assignment  of 
a  voxel  P  is  therefore  given  as  follows. 


L(P) 


=  argmin 

i 


is  {EL,  ED},  d'(P)  <  R1 


(7) 


2  The  microstructure  is  required  to  be  isotropic  for  Eq.  (2)  to  be  valid.  This 
requirement  is  fulfilled  in  the  simulations  with  spherical  particles  because  spheres 
have  inherent  isotropy.  Convex  shapes  particles,  however,  are  not  isotropic  and 
therefore  the  microstructure  isotropy  must  be  introduced  by  orientation 
randomization. 


2.3.  Quantitative  analysis  of  TPB  connectivity 

In  a  3D  microstructure,  a  TPB  is  a  lineal  microstructure  feature 
connected  to  the  three  phases,  gas  porosity,  electrolyte  phase,  and 
electrode  phase.  Therefore,  TPBs  can  be  identified  in  the  simulated 
microstructure  by  inspecting  the  surroundings  of  each  point  (pixel) 
in  the  simulation  box. 

A  topologically  connected  TPB  segment  is  the  TPB  segment  that 
forms  a  connected  path  between  the  top  (say  current  collector/ 
porosity)  and  the  bottom  (say  electrolyte)  of  the  SOFC.  Such  topo¬ 
logically  connected  TPB  segments  can  be  identified  by  using  con¬ 
nected  component  labeling  algorithm  of  digital  image  processing 
[26].  For  this  purpose,  a  layer  of  current  collector/gas  pore  is 
attached  to  one  side  of  the  cathode  and  a  layer  of  electrolyte  is 
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Fig.  2.  A  segment  of  a  simulation  microstructure  of  a  composite  electrode  with  40% 
porosity,  electrolyte  and  electrode  phases  of  each  volume  fraction  and  particle  size,  (a) 
The  surface  rendered  3D  microstructure;  (b)  a  cross-section  of  (a). 


Fig.  4.  A  segment  of  a  simulation  microstructure  of  a  composite  electrode  with  27% 
porosity,  51%  electrode  phase  (white)  and  22%  electrolyte  phase  (gray),  both  comprises 
needle-shaped  particles  (L/i?  =  1/3)  of  equal  size,  (a)  The  surface  rendered  3D  micro¬ 
structure;  (b)  a  cross-section  in  (a). 


Fig.  3.  A  segment  of  a  simulation  microstructure  of  a  composite  electrode  with  27% 
porosity,  51%  electrode  phase  (white)  and  22%  electrolyte  phase  (gray),  both  comprises 
needle-shaped  particles  ( L/R  =  9)  of  equal  size,  (a)  The  surface  rendered  3D  micro¬ 
structure;  (b)  a  cross-section  in  (a). 


attached  to  the  opposite  side  (see  Fig.  5).  Using  the  connected 
component  labeling  technique,  a  point  in  the  electrode  phase  or  the 
gas  pore  is  defined  as  “connected”  if  it  has  a  conducting  path  to  the 
current  collector  side.3  Likewise,  a  point  in  the  electrolyte  phase  is 
considered  “connected”  if  it  has  a  conducting  path  to  the  electrolyte 
side.  A  TPB  site  is  only  regarded  as  topologically  connected  if  the 
three  phases  that  forms  it  are  all  labeled  “connected”.3  The  fraction 
of  connected  TPB  is  then  calculated  by  dividing  the  connected  TPB 
by  the  total  length  of  TPB.  A  C++  code  was  developed  to  measure 
the  total  and  connected  length  of  TPB  [27].  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  length  of  TPB,  total  or  connected,  is  measured  using  the 
stereological  principle  that  the  length  of  a  linear  feature  per  unit 
volume  is  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  intercepts  of  the  feature 
with  sectioning  planes  per  unit  area: 

LTpb  =  Ly  =  2  -  (8) 

where  Ntpb  is  the  number  of  pixels  identified  as  TPB  on  each  layer  of 
pixels  (with  area  A)  in  the  simulation  box.  For  total  length  of  TPB,  all 
TPB  pixels  are  counted  towards  NTpb;  for  connected  length  of  TPB, 
only  those  neighboring  connected  gas  pore,  electrolyte,  and  elec¬ 
trode  phases  are  connected  towards  NTPB. 


3  In  a  planar  cathode  configuration,  the  cathodic  current  collector  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  cathode  as  the  supply  of  air  or  oxygen.  Such  geometry  also  applies  to  the 
planar  anode. 


To  understand  the  effects  volume  fractions  of  the  constituent 
phases,  sizes,  and  particle  morphologies  on  the  connectivity  of  the 
TPBs,  a  large  number  of  simulated  microstructures  were  generated 
and  analyzed  by  the  aforementioned  procedure. 


3.  Results  and  discussion 

3.1.  Validation  of  microstructure  simulations 

Since  SPP  and  CPP  are  designed  to  generate  three-dimensional 
implementations  of  the  analytical  microstructure  model,  the 
simulations  that  they  produce  must  matches  quantitatively  with 
the  analytical  calculations  of  the  model.  In  Fig.  6  it  is  shown  that  the 
total  length  of  TPB  calculated  by  Eq.  (2)  matches  wells  with  that 
stereologically  measured  from  the  SPP  simulations.  It  should  be 
noted  that  each  point  in  Fig.  6  represents  the  average  of  eight 
instances  of  simulation.  The  simulations  in  Fig.  6  have  varying 
process  parameters  with  porosity  of  5-30%,  composition  of 
30-70%  electrolyte  phase  and  particle  size  ratio  (PSR)  of  1 :1  to  5:1. 
Fig.  7  shows  SPP  having  particle  morphologies  ranging  from  nee¬ 
dles  to  plates  also  matches  well  with  model  calculation,  with 
marginal  errors  attributed  to  pixilation.  The  verified  simulations 
allow  parametric  studies  of  TPB  topological  connectivity. 


electrode 

phase 


electrolyte 

phase 


Fig.  5.  Configuration  of  the  simulated  planar  composite  cathode.  The  electrode  phase 
in  the  composite  and  the  gas  pore  are  defined  “connected”  if  they  have  at  least  one 
path  to  the  current  collector.  The  electrolyte  phase  in  the  composite  is  defined  “con¬ 
nected”  if  it  has  at  least  one  path  to  the  electrolyte. 
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Ltpb  measured  on  simulated  microstuctures 

Fig.  6.  Ltpb  measured  in  the  SPP  simulation  (x  axis)  and  calculated  by  Eq.  (2)  (y  axis). 
The  dashed  line  is  y  =  x. 


32.  Effects  of  composition 

Microstructure  with  varying  compositions  have  been  simulated 
and  quantified.  For  each  composition,  eight  instances  were  gener¬ 
ated  to  provide  sufficient  sampling.  In  this  parametric  study  the 
particle  sizes  of  electrode  and  electrolyte  phases  are  identical  and 
the  particles  are  spherical.  The  size  of  the  simulated  microstructure 
is  equal  to  18  times  the  particle  radius. 

The  effects  of  volume  fractions  of  electrolyte  and  electrode 
phases  are  determined  by  studying  how  the  percentage  of  con¬ 
nected  TPB  varies  with  composition  when  porosity,  particle  size 
and  morphology  remain  unchanged.  Fig.  8  is  a  plot  of  the 
percentage  of  connected  TPB  in  simulations  with  the  porosity  level 
of  27%.  Obviously  the  highest  TPB  connectivity  is  achieved  with 
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Ljpb  measured  on  simulated  microstructures 

Fig.  7.  Ltpb  measured  in  the  CPP  simulations  (x  axis)  with  cylindrical  particles  and 
calculated  by  Eq.  (2)  (y  axis).  The  dashed  line  is  y  =  x. 


Volume  fraction  of  the  electrolyte  phase  in  the 
composite  electrode 

Fig.  8.  The  variation  of  connected  TPB  with  volume  fraction  of  the  electrolyte  phase 
when  the  porosity  volume  fraction  is  27%. 

equal  volume  fractions  (36.5%)  of  the  solid  constituents.  Since  the 
porosity  volume  fraction  is  constant,  the  variation  of  the  connected 
TPB  is  attributed  to  the  change  of  volume  fractions  of  the  electrode 
or  electrolyte  phases.  When  the  volume  fraction  of  electrolyte 
phase  is  below  36.5%,  the  connected  TPB  increases  with  increasing 
volume  fraction  of  the  electrolyte  phase,  which  is  due  to  the 
percolation  of  the  electrolyte  phase.  Beyond  the  volume  fraction  of 
36.5%,  the  connectivity  of  TPB  decreases  symmetrically  due  to  the 
loss  of  percolation  of  the  electrode  phase.  The  connectivity  of  TPB 
increases  rapidly  when  the  volume  fraction  increases  above  17%, 
where  the  electrolyte  phase  begins  to  percolate.  The  rapid  increase 
of  connectivity  of  TPB  is  accompanied  by  large  standard  errors  due 
to  the  instability  of  connectivity  of  TPB  to  local  microstructure. 
After  the  volume  fraction  increases  to  30%,  the  connectivity  of  TPB 
saturates.  The  percolation  threshold  of  the  electrolyte  phase  is 
therefore  between  20%  and  30%,  when  the  porosity  volume  fraction 
is  27%. 

Simulations  with  other  porosity  volume  fractions  are  per¬ 
formed.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  9  that  when  the  porosity  volume  fraction 
is  reduced  from  27%  to  20%,  the  percolation  thresholds  decrease 
from  30%  to  23%  for  either  electrode  or  electrolyte  phase. 


Volume  fraction  of  the  electrolyte  phase  in  the 
composite  electrode 

Fig.  9.  The  variation  of  connected  TPB  with  volume  fraction  of  the  electrolyte  phase 
when  the  porosity  volume  fraction  is  20%. 
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Porosity 


Fig.  10.  The  variation  of  TPB  connectivity  with  porosity  volume  fractions  when  the 
volume  fractions  of  electrolyte  phase  and  electrode  phase  are  equal. 


3.3.  The  effect  of  porosity 

The  effect  of  the  volume  fraction  of  porosity  is  assessed  by 
varying  porosity  while  keeping  equal  volume  fractions  of  solid 
constituents.  Fig.  10  is  a  plot  of  the  percentage  of  connected  TPB  in 
simulations  with  equal  volume  fractions  of  solid  constituents.  The 
most  notable  feature  of  Fig.  10  is  that  the  lack  of  symmetry  around 
any  porosity  volume  fractions  as  in  Figs.  8  and  9,  which  indicates 
that  the  percolation  behavior  of  porosity  is  different  from  that  of 
the  electrolyte  or  electrode  phase.  In  addition,  Fig.  10  shows  that 
the  percolation  threshold  of  porosity  is  5-10%,  which  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  than  that  of  the  solid  constituents  (22-32%).  Indeed, 
the  lower  percolation  threshold  reflects  the  topological  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  Boolean  microstructure  model  [28].  In  the  Boolean 
model  the  phase  that  is  added  into  the  canvas  usually  has 
a  percolation  threshold  about  20-30%.  However,  the  unfilled 
space  has  a  typical  percolation  threshold  of  about  6%  [28].  The 
physical  implication  is  that  5-10%  porosity  suffice  to  form  an 
interconnected  network  of  pore  channel.  Nonetheless,  a  higher 
porosity  might  be  more  favorable  so  that  mass  transfer  is  not 
impeded  by  the  pore  channel  conductivity.  Furthermore,  Gokhale 
and  Zhang’s  model  suggests  that  13.5%  porosity  yields  the  higher 
length  of  TPB,  which  might  be  a  reasonable  reference  for  the 
selection  of  process  parameters. 

Fig.  10  also  reveals  the  effects  of  higher  porosity.  As  the  porosity 
increases  beyond  35%,  the  connected  TPB  decreases  steadily 
because  the  remaining  volume  fractions  of  electrode  or  electrolyte 
phases  become  insufficient  to  percolate.  Furthermore,  the  perco¬ 
lation  threshold  itself  is  increased  as  the  porosity  volume  fraction 
increases,  as  was  discussed  previously. 

3.4.  Combined  effects  of  porosity  and  composition 

The  study  on  composition  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
a  certain  porosity  volume  fraction,  the  maximum  TPB  connectivity 
is  achieved  when  the  volume  fractions  of  constituents  are  equal.  It 
is  also  found  that  increasing  porosity  makes  TPB  less  connected.  To 
clarify  the  role  of  porosity,  another  set  of  simulations  are  generated 
and  quantified.  It  is  found  that  that  the  percolation  threshold  of 
porosity  is  about  5-10%  and  increasing  porosity  reduces  TPB 
connectivity  by  compromising  the  connectivity  of  constituents. 

These  parametric  studies  suggest  a  strong  correlation  between 
porosity  and  composition.  A  ternary  contour  plot  is  used  to  present 
all  simulation  results.  The  coordinate  of  a  point  in  the  ternary  plot 
(Fig.  11)  gives  the  volume  fractions  of  electrolyte  phase,  electrode 
phase  and  porosity.  The  contour  line  marks  levels  of  TPB  connec¬ 
tivity  in  terms  of  percentage.  The  ternary  plot  can  serve  as 


Fig.  11.  Ternary  contour  plot  of  the  fraction  of  the  length  of  connected  TPB  in  the 
length  of  total  TPB.  Spherical  particles  of  the  two  components  have  the  same  radius. 
The  thickness  of  the  electrodes  is  18  times  the  particle  radius. 


guidelines  for  the  selection  of  composition  and  porosity  for 
composite  cathodes/anodes. 

3.5.  Particle  size  effect 

The  effects  of  particle  sizes  on  topological  connectivity  may  be 
deconvoluted  into  the  effects  of  two  parameters:  particle  size  ratio 
(PSR)  and  relative  electrode  thickness  with  respect  to  particle  sizes. 
The  two  parameters  are  studied  with  different  sets  of  simulations. 
The  effects  of  PSR  are  studied  with  simulations  of  5  different 
particles  size  ratios  and  the  results  are  plotted  in  Fig.  12.  The  effects 
of  thickness  are  quantified  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the  simu¬ 
lated  electrode. 

It  is  revealed  in  Fig.  12  that  PSR  does  not  affect  the  topological 
connectivity  in  any  significant  manner.  There  is  no  obvious  trend  in 
the  percentage  of  connected  TPB  with  increasing  or  decreasing  PSR. 
Since  the  simulations  cover  a  wide  of  particle  size  ratios  that  are  of 


Volume  fraction  of  the  electrolyte  phase  in  the 
composite  electrode 

Fig.  12.  Dependence  of  the  connectivity  of  TPB  on  particle  size  ratios. 
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Fig.  15.  The  percentage  of  connected  TPB  in  the  composite  electrode  with  cylindrical 
particles  of  different  height-radius  ratios  ( L/R ),  with  27%  porosity.  Dashed  line  is  the 
percolation  of  TPB  in  microstructure  composed  of  spherical  particles  with  the  same 
porosity. 


Fig.13.  The  variation  of  percentage  of  active  TPB  with  volume  fraction  of  electrolyte 
phase  in  simulated  electrodes  of  different  normalized  thicknesses. 


practical  importance  (1:5  to  5:1),  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
PSR  is  not  a  potent  factor  for  the  connectivity  of  TPB. 

The  thickness  of  an  electrode,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  pronounced  effect  of  the  topological  connectivity  of  TPB.  Fig.  13 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  connected  TPB  increases  with 
decreasing  thickness.  When  the  thickness  is  about  1.5  particle 
diameter,  a  high  percentage  (>80%)  of  TPB  is  connected  regardless 
of  the  composition.  The  connectivity  of  TPB  generally  decreases 
with  increasing  thickness  until  a  certain  thickness  is  reached  ( ~20 
particle  diameter),  above  which  the  connectivity  characteristics 
approximate  that  of  an  electrode  of  infinite  thickness. 
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Even  though  reducing  the  thickness  of  a  composite  electrode 
will  increase  the  connectivity  of  TPB,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
total  length  of  TPB  decreases  proportionally  with  thickness.  The 
reduction  in  total  length  of  TPB  due  to  thickness  reduction  cancels 
the  increases  in  connectivity  of  TPB  for  most  compositions,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  14.  Reduction  in  thickness  only  increases  the  length  of 
connected  TPB  when  the  composition  of  either  component  is  close 
to  or  below  the  percolation  threshold. 

3.6.  Effects  of  particle  morphologies 

The  morphology  of  particles  not  only  affects  the  total  length  of 
TPB,  as  predicted  in  [22],  but  also  has  substantial  effects  on  the 
connectivity  of  TPB.  To  study  the  effect  of  particle  morphologies, 
three  series  of  simulations  were  performed  using  cylindrical 
particles  of  different  height-radius  ratios  (height/radius  =  9,  5  and 
1/3),  representing  needle-shaped  (whisker)  and  plate-shaped 
(flake)  particles,  respectively.  The  percentage  of  connected  TPB  is 
plotted  against  the  volume  fraction  of  the  connectivity-limiting 
component  (e.g.  electrode  phase)  (Fig.  15).  In  the  plot  all  three 
simulations  achieve  over  80%  connected  TPB  when  the  volume 
fraction  is  above  20%,  which  makes  the  percolation  threshold 
volume  fraction  10-20%.  Recall  in  the  previous  study  the  percola¬ 
tion  thresholds  of  electrolyte  or  electrode  phases  were  determined 
to  be  20-30%.  We  can  therefore  conclude  that  non-spherical 
convex-shaped  particle  morphology  will  reduce  the  correspond¬ 
ing  percolation  threshold  and  increase  topological  connectivity 
TPB.  This  also  implies  that  the  previous  discussions  on  the  fractions 
of  connected  TPB  give  the  lower  bound  of  the  actual  connectivity, 
since  the  spherical  particle  morphology  leads  to  the  lowest  TPB 
connectivity. 

4.  Conclusion 

The  topologically  activity  of  the  TPB  in  the  stochastic  geometry 
based  model  developed  for  the  SOFC  composite  cathodes  has  been 
quantified  by  connected  component  labeling  analysis  and  stereo- 
logical  measurements  on  microstructure  simulations.  Several 
parameters  have  been  studied  for  their  effects  on  the  activity  on  the 
TPB  and  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  studies. 


Fig.  14.  Length  of  connected  TPB  per  unit  area  of  the  composite  electrode  for  different  1.  The  gas  pores  are  topologically  connected  as  long  as  the 
thicknesses.  porosity  of  the  cathode  is  above  10%. 
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2.  The  connectivity  threshold  for  a  constituent  (electrolyte  or 
electrode  phase)  is  about  25%.  More  than  87%  of  the  TPB  becomes 
active  if  both  constituents  have  volume  fraction  above  30%. 

3.  The  activity  of  TPB  decreases  with  the  particle  size  of 
a  constituent  when  the  volume  fraction  of  the  constituent  is 
below  the  connectivity  threshold.  The  connectivity  threshold 
does  not  exhibit  significant  dependence  on  particle  size.  These 
conclusions  are  valid  for  a  moderate  range  of  PSR  (PSR  <  5). 

4.  Reducing  the  thickness  of  a  composite  cathode  will  improve 
the  topological  activity  of  the  TPB  especially  when  either  of  the 
constituent  has  a  volume  fraction  below  the  connectivity 
threshold.  However,  when  the  total  active  TPB  length/active 
TPB  length  per  unit  area  is  concerned,  a  thicker  cathode  is  more 
favorable  when  volume  fractions  of  both  constituents  are  above 
25%. 

5.  Using  non-equiaxed  particles  increases  connectivity  and 
reduces  the  percolation  threshold  to  10-20%.  Lowest  connec¬ 
tivity  corresponds  to  spherical  particles,  therefore  all  connec¬ 
tivity  analyses  based  on  spherical  particles  gives  the  lower 
bound  of  TPB  connectivity. 

6.  The  prediction  of  Eq.  (2)  as  proposed  in  the  previous  contri¬ 
bution  is  valid  for  the  topologically  active  TPB  length  if  the 
volume  fractions  of  both  constituents  are  above  30%  and  the 
porosity  is  above  10%. 
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